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This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad  purpose  of  the  society ,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World's  Fair  on  August 5, 1939, 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 
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"SHELBURNE  MUSEUM" 

A  Treasury  of  Early  American 
Life  in  a  Vermont  Community  I 

An  Address  in  Vermont 


American  Newcomen,  through  the  years,  has  hon- 
ored numerous  institutions  and  other  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  treasures  of  the  -past,  both 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada.  Such  a 
Newcomen  manuscript  is  this,  dealing  with  an  amaz- 
ingly interesting  and  important  collection,  gathered  and 
housed  at  Shelburne  Museum  in  northern  Vermont, 
along  shores  of  historic  Lake  Champlain. 


THE  FAMOUS  "TICONDEROGA" 

47  Y ears  upon  Lake  Champlain! 

"Moving  an  8g2-ton  vessel  two  miles  overland  has 
never  before  been  undertaken  in  history.  .  .  .  With  pen- 
nants flying  she  reached  the  grounds  of  the  Shelburne 
Museum  on  the  afternoon  of  April  6>  1955,  after 
65  days,  2 o  hours y  and  2 8  minutes  en  route" 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  RALPH  NADING  HILL,  AT  SHEL- 
BURNE  ON  SEPTEMBER  28,  1955,  BY  THE  HON.  JO- 
SEPH B.  JOHNSON,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VER- 
MONT; MEMBER  OF  THE  VERMONT  COMMITTEE, 
IN   THE    NEWCOMEN    SOCIETY   IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 


My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  my  honor  to  introduce  to  you  today's 
speaker,  Ralph  Nading  Hill.  The  Newcomen  Society  is  meet- 
ing here  to  honor  the  Shelburne  Museum.  It  is  peculiarly 
fitting,  therefore,  that  this  international  Society  is  rewarded  in 
finding  a  speaker  so  closely  identified  with  the  Shelburne  Mu- 
seum, who  is  a  native  Vermonter,  and  whose  literary  and  intel- 
lectual activities  so  appropriately  fit  and  grace  our  present  de- 
lightful occasion. 

Perhaps  a  brief  look  at  Mr.  Hill's  background  will  show  how 
§>  lucky  we  are  at  hearing  him  today  and  demonstrate  how  for- 
S?  tunate  the  Society  is  to  have  him  as  a  speaker. 


Q: 


Mr.  Hill  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  for  which  he 
only  partly  lost  his  Vermont  citizenship.  In  the  Second  World 
War,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Army  Counter-in- 
telligence Corps  with  the  Ninth  Infantry  Division  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany.  After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Vermont 
and  to  Burlington  to  write — and  to  write  about  the  history  of 
Vermont. 

on)         rQ) 

In  1949,  his  The  Winooski  was  published  in  the  distinguished 
Rivers  of  America  series.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  it  will  have 
discovered  already  that  it  is  more  than  a  history  of  the  Winooski 
River,  and  indeed  in  part  a  history  of  the  customs  and  particu- 
larly the  dialect  of  Vermont.  In  1950,  there  appeared  his  Con- 
trary Country  which  is  a  further  loving,  longing  look  at  his  native 
State  and  at  its  customs  and  its  past. 

Some  years  before,  Mr.  Hill  fell  in  love  with  the  side-wheeler 
Ticonderoga.  I  know  not  how  many  times  he  sailed  aboard  her, 
but  as  I  have  read  in  his  Sidewheeler  Saga,  published  in  1953, 1  am 
aware  that  he  has  intimately  been  connected  with  her  in'ards. 
He  is  the  first  man  to  make  clear  to  me  in  a  long  time  what  a 
"walking  beam"  is  and  how  it  works.  The  love  of  Mr.  Hill  for 
the  Ticonderoga  seems  to  have  been  reciprocated,  like  her  engines. 
For  three  years  he  served  as  President  of  the  Shelburne  Steam- 
boat Company  which  operated  the  "Ti"  for  the  Shelburne  Mu- 
seum as  a  floating  auxiliary  thereof.  The  year  before  that,  he  had 
been  almost  alone  in  saving  the  "Ti"  for  one  last  commercial 
year,  after  which  the  lady  turned  amateur  and  honorable. 

Not  inappropriately,  he,  therefore,  wrote  Sidewheeler  Saga 
and,  a  year  later,  compiled  Robert  Fulton  and,  the  Steamboat 
which  was  published  by  Landmark  Books  and  distributed  by 
Young  Readers  of  America,  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 
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All  Ralph  Hill's  writings  are  works  of  affection — his  books  on 
Vermont  and  his  books  on  side-wheelers.  Appropriately,  he  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Shelburne  Museum,  and  also  appropriately  is  an 
editorial  associate  of  that  magazine  of  which  we  all  in  Vermont 
are  so  proud:  the  Vermont  Life. 

I  feel  that  The  Newcomen  Society  is  honored  to  listen  to  Ralph 
Nading  Hill,  and  we  who  are  here  are  honored  to  hear  him 
honor  the  Shelburne  Museum. 


My  fellow  members  of  N ewcomen: 

While  passing  through  a  Vermont  city  a  few  years  ago, 
a  noted  author  declared  that  the  principal  residential 
street  seemed  to  be  the  last  one  in  America  that  looked 
that  way.  He  said  it  bore  an  appearance  of  stability.  That  is  a 
quality  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  institutions  seem 
to  be  a  little  shy  of  these  days,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  it  may 
still  be  found  in  Vermont. 

%     *8? 

As  we  forge  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  marathon  of  Progress 
to  provide  the  common  man  with  automobiles,  television  sets  and 
automatic  garbage  disposals,  the  gap  yearly  widens  between  our 
civilization  and  that  of  the  uncommon  men  who  settled  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard  and  the  far  prairies. 

During  a  trip  West  a  year  ago  last  Christmas,  it  came  over  me 
that  each  town  and  city  looked  like  all  the  others.  The  tinsel- 


fronted  gas  stations  and  supermarkets  that  they  have  in  Fort 
Wayne  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  ones  they  are  putting  up  here. 
The  garish  arrangements  of  neon  lights  is  identical.  The  main 
streets  were  all  heavily  lined  with  paper  Christmas  bunting,  the 
same  bunting  in  each  town,  bought  reasonably,  no  doubt,  from 
some  enterprising  manufacturer  who  had  made  enough  of  it  to 
go  around  the  world  six  times. 

And  where  was  the  old  lady  with  her  bell,  I  wondered,  when 
stopping  in  a  mid-western  town,  I  saw  a  portable  shack  put  up  by 
the  Salvation  Army?  Well,  the  old  lady  wasn't  there.  In  her  stead 
was  a  slot  into  which  you  put  your  contribution.  An  ailing  record 
on  a  phonograph  inside  was  stuck  on  Silent  Night,  and  the  loud- 
speaker was  bleating:  "Si-lent  Night — tick  ....  Si- lent  Night — 
tick  ....  Si-lent  Night — tick.  ..."  I  was  reminded  of  the  un- 
schooled but  able  old  mayor  of  a  Vermont  city  who,  when  he  first 
saw  a  girl  wearing  shorts  on  the  main  street,  declared:  "We  have 
went  too  fur." 

It  is  true  that  the  average  man  in  this  Country  is  living  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  material  possessions  than  he  ever  has  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  I  suppose  we  owe  it  to  the  assembly 
lines.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  Henry  Thoreau  were  alive  today,  he 
would  be  gloomier  than  ever,  and  Emerson  would  be  moved  to 
expand  his  essay  on  Com-pensation.  We  have  admittedly  gained 
much,  but  have  we  not  at  the  same  time  lost  a  great  deal?  We 
are  so  frantically  busy  building  a  new  environment  that  may  not 
necessarily  be  any  better,  or  in  some  ways  as  good,  as  the  one  we 
have  been  living  in,  that  I  am  sure  we  have  all  frequently  won- 
dered if  we  are  not  indeed  going  too  far. 

%     % 

Psychological  requirements,  of  course,  do  not  change.  People 
still  seek  to  put  roots  down  and  to  express  themselves.  Yet  the 
gadget  civilization  of  today  tends  to  frustrate  these  needs.  We 
cannot  put  roots  down  while  gales  of  change  are  buffeting  us  about. 
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We  cannot  mechanize  and  standardize  everything  without  blunt- 
ing individuality  and  self-expression.  The  Constitution  of  Ver- 
mont reminds  us  "that  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance, 
industry  and  frugality  are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  keep  government  free." 

IS     % 

The  men  who  wrote  these  words  found  in  their  environment 
many  values  that  we  cannot  share  in  a  society  that  has  become  so 
commercial,  so  mobile  and  so  highly  organized.  But  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Twentieth  Century  do  not  prevent  us  from  seeking 
these  values,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  seeking  them  than  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  the  past.  For  years  we  have  tended  to  be  dis- 
dainful of  the  old.  We  have  chided  the  British  for  their  poor 
plumbing  and  emphasis  on  tradition.  However,  I  am  sure  that 
many  Americans,  straining  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-increasing 
tempo  of  life,  have  from  time  to  time  suspected  that  our  English 
cousins  may  have  something  there. 

Fortunately  the  pendulum  always  swings  the  other  way.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  tremendously 
renewed  interest  in  the  American  Heritage.  This  may  be  because 
we  are  now  old  enough  as  a  Nation  to  look  back  at  our  beginnings 
with  real  perspective  and  appreciation,  yet  I  think  there  is  a  deeper 
reason,  a  psychological  one.  If  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going 
today,  it  is  at  least  reassuring  to  know  where  we  have  come  from. 
It  is  comforting  to  sense  our  kinship  with  the  pioneers,  whose 
burdens  were  far  heavier  than  ours,  but  who  nevertheless  seemed 
to  know  where  they  were  going. 

We  are  fortunate  that  certain  imaginative  individuals  around 
the  Country  have  acted  to  preserve  the  tangible  expressions  of  an 
earlier  day  before  the  super-highways  of  tomorrow  have  ob- 
literated them.  With  dedicated  effort  these  people  in  recent  years 
have  created  such  meaningful  restorations  as  Williamsburg,  Coo- 
perstown,  Winterthur,  Dearborn,  Mystic  and  Sturbridge. 
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It  is  fitting  that  The  Newcomen  Society  is  honoring  today  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Watson  Webb,  founders  of  the  Shelburne  Museum. 
Their  community  of  early  New  England  structures  and  the  fine 
collections  of  Americana  that  they  contain  have  gained  such  stat- 
ure that  the  Shelburne  Museum  is  already  regarded  throughout 
the  Country  as  unique.  Only  nine  years  ago  the  twenty-acre 
grounds  of  the  Shelburne  Museum  were  an  empty  field.  Now 
there  are  twenty-five  New  England  structures  whose  artfully  as- 
sembled displays  of  early  American  endeavor  range  backward 
even  beyond  the  Revolution  to  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Some  eighty-five  thousand  visitors  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  from  forty-nine  foreign  countries  have  already 
journeyed  through  the  Museum's  covered  bridge  into  the  past. 
They  have  emerged  several  hours  later  with  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept of  an  outdoor  museum — one  in  which  greatly  varied  ex- 
hibits are  at  the  same  time  so  harmonious  and  so  closely  related 
to  the  wellsprings  of  American  tradition  that  the  viewer  feels  he 
has  had  a  vital  and  stimulating  experience. 

I  think  Vermonters  do  not  yet  realize  how  valuable  to  the 
State  the  Shelburne  Museum  is.  Perhaps  that  is  because  it  is  in- 
deed true  that  a  prophet  is  almost  bound  to  receive  national  ac- 
claim before  he  is  justly  recognized  in  his  own  community.  Be- 
fore reviewing  the  accomplishments  at  Shelburne,  let  us  therefore 
note  that  national  publications  such  as  Life,  House  &  Garden, 
Vogue,  American  Heritage,  and  Art  in  America  have  de- 
voted entire  features  to  the  Museum,  calling  it:  "curiously  uni- 
fying and  artistic  in  effect"  ....  "strange  and  beautiful"  .... 
"the  finest  statement  of  Colonial-American  tradition".  .  .  . 

And  so  it  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
have  accomplished  much  in  the  nine  years  since  they  took  the  first 
step  in  creating  the  Shelburne  Museum.  That  was  when  they 
decided  to  preserve  a  large  group  of  carriages  belonging  to  Mr. 
Webb's  father,  the  late  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  President  of  the 
Wagner  Palace   Car  Company,  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  and 
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builder  of  the  Adirondack  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  In  1888,  Dr.  Webb  and  his  wife,  the  former  Lila  Van- 
derbilt,  moved  from  Burlington  to  Shelburne.  There,  on  Shel- 
burne  Farms,  an  estate  of  some  4,000  acres,  Dr.  Webb  assembled 
an  interesting  variety  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  all  of  which  were 
used  by  himself  or  by  members  of  his  family.  With  the  coming 
of  the  automobile,  they  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  however,  and 
for  several  decades  they  stood  with  their  elegant  trappings  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  coach  barn. 

Where  could  these  exquisite  examples  of  the  carriage-maker's 
art  be  placed  so  that  the  public  might  see  them?  A  large  barn 
located  on  the  south  side  of  U.S.  Route  7  in  Shelburne  Village 
seemed  to  answer  the  requirements,  and,  in  1946,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  planned  for  its  construction.  While  the  exterior  plan  fol- 
lowed that  of  a  certain  horseshoe-shaped  barn  located  south  of 
St.  Albans,  Vermont,  a  unique  feature  was  the  vast  interior  network 
of  hand-hewn  timbers.  The  beams,  some  of  them  10"  x  10"  and 
60  feet  long,  came  out  of  1 1  old  barns  and  2  gristmills.  When  the 
massive  structure  with  its  745  timbers,  posts  and  braces  and  1 7,000 
feet  of  planking  was  completed,  it  was  clearly  more  than  a  build- 
ing in  which  to  exhibit  carriages.  It  was  a  testimonial  to  a  thousand 
nameless  pioneers  who  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries  had  trekked 
into  Vermont  with  their  broad  axes  to  hew  themselves  a  house 
and  barn  out  of  the  massive  stand  of  first  growth  trees  that  covered 
the  Green  Mountain  Country. 

Presently  a  curious  procession  of  family  sleighs,  dog  carts,  sport- 
ing two-wheel  vehicles,  non-sporting  four  wheelers,  breaking  carts, 
broughams  and  victorias — wound  over  the  countryside  to  their 
permanent  home  in  the  Horseshoe  Barn.  Dr.  Webb's  carriages 
were  presently  augmented  by  those  from  other  collections  and  by 
individual  gifts,  so  that  the  Shelburne  Museum's  collection  is 
now  perhaps  the  most  representative  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Under  the  headings:  fire  equipment,  wagons,  sleighs,  coaches 
and  vehicles,  there  are  in  all  283  conveyances  to  remind  us  that  the 
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horse-drawn  vehicle  has  departed  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
generation. 

There  are  doubtless  many  here  today  who  recall  the  steam 
pumper,  flashing  red  and  gold  and  billowing  smoke  as  it  hurtled 
down  the  street  behind  four  spirited  horses.  To  be  seen  after  1856 
in  almost  every  city  and  community,  the  steam  pumper  was  an 
object  of  even  more  heroic  proportions  than  the  locomotive,  per- 
haps because  it  combined  the  labor  of  man,  horse,  and  machine. 
A  pumper  was  recently  added  to  the  Shelburne  Museum's  collec- 
tion of  early  fire-fighting  equipment,  which  includes  a  four-wheel 
hose  cart  bearing  the  name  of  Ethan  Allen  'Number  4. 

Among  a  number  of  specimens  in  the  category  of  wagons  is  the 
hand-pegged  pleasure-wagon  that  carried  President  James  Mon- 
roe when  he  passed  through  this  section  of  Vermont  on  his  north- 
ern tour  of  1 8 1 7.  Youngsters  who  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
a  peddler's  wagon  are  no  less  amused  by  the  example  in  the  Mu- 
seum's collection  than  those  to  whom  it  is  an  intimate  childhood 
memory,  calling  up  visions  of  bright  tinware,  ribbons  and  laces. 

*$     °$ 

A  pox  upon  us  for  allowing  the  automobile  and  an  evil  prepa- 
ration known  as  calcium  chloride  to  banish  the  sleigh  to  the  back- 
country  roads.  Here  certainly  is  a  lamented  conveyance,  but  at 
least  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum  in  most  of  its  many  varieties. 
There  is  even  the  Alaskan  dog  sleigh  used  by  Seppala  in  his  race 
with  the  serum  to  combat  the  diphtheria  epidemic  in  Nome,  Alaska, 
in  1924. 

The  stagecoach  is  so  much  a  part  of  American  folklore  that  one 
cannot  think  of  lantern-lighted  New  England  inns  or  of  the 
Western  Frontier  without  hearing  faintly  the  squeak  of  iron  rims 
against  the  cobblestones,  or  the  clattering  of  hooves  on  the  mesa. 
The  fabled  Concord  Coach  was  constructed  more  with  an  eye  to 
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durability  than  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Derived  in  de- 
sign from  the  German  "Berlin,"  invented  in  1660,  the  Concord 
had  a  body  with  a  rounded  floor  resting  on  long  leather  straps 
called  thorough  braces. 

So  effortlessly,  so  air-conditioned,  so  properly  warmed  and 
cushioned  does  the  passenger  of  today  speed  over  the  roads,  that 
he  has  little  awareness  of  travel  in  the  sense  that  his  great-grand- 
father did.  Swaying  along  in  the  Concord  Coach,  he  was  in  direct 
communication  with  the  condition  of  the  road.  All  of  the  smells 
of  the  countryside  were  wafted  through  the  windows  to  his  nostrils, 
and  the  cold  wind  to  his  bones,  so  that  when  he  disembarked  at  an 
inn  following  a  day's  run,  he  could  deservedly  take  his  ease  with 
a  glass  of  flip.  And  since  real  physical  satisfaction  depends  upon 
contrast,  what  delicious  ease  it  was! 

*8?     *$ 

Is  there  a  child  today  who  would  not  give  his  last  jawbreaker 
to  have  been  aboard  the  Shelburne  Museum's  Liberty  Coach  when 
it  broke  the  world's  record  for  speed  in  the  run  from  the  Holland 
House  in  New  York  to  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1 90 1?  The  round  trip  of  19  hours  and  35  minutes 
required  78  horses  distributed  along  the  route,  but  the  driving 
was  accomplished  by  the  owner  and  one  friend — James  Hazen 
Hyde  and  Alfred  Vanderbilt. 

IS     *8? 

The  variety  of  refined  vehicles  in  the  Horseshoe  Barn  makes 
one  stand  in  wonder  at  the  workmanship  that  went  into  them — 
workmanship  in  the  historic  sense  of  the  word.  Among  many 
others  there  is  the  graceful  phaeton,  the  elegant  brougham  with 
its  fine  brocades,  the  victoria  and  the  caleche.  Let  no  one  deny  the 
versatility  of  plastic,  but  let  us  not  mention  it  in  the  same  breath 
as  fine  leathers,  properly  cured,  as  pliable  and  pristine  as  the  day 
they  were  fitted  into  these  carriages  by  proud  craftsmen. 
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Nostalgia,  I  suppose,  is  a  fickle  quality  compounded  of  dreams 
and  pleasant  memories.  But  surely  the  age  of  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  did  have  certain  values  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  age 
of  jet-propulsion.  Evoking  a  fond  atmosphere  of  the  country 
crossroads,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  band  concert  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua, the  Horseshoe  Barn  is  bound,  as  the  years  pass,  to  become 
ever  more  intriguing  to  visitors.  With  the  names  of  the  men  who 
built  it  inscribed  in  the  cement  on  the  ground  floor,  together  with 
the  date  of  its  construction,  1 946-1 949,  it  also  will  bear  for  the 
founders  a  special  meaning.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  monumental 
enterprise. 

Another  building  is  not  much  younger  in  its  role  at  the  Museum 
than  the  Horseshoe  Barn.  This  is  the  one-room  schoolhouse  of 
brick  which  came  from  Vergennes,  Vermont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
had  not  as  yet  dreamed  that  the  Museum  would  grow  to  its  present 
size,  but  were  at  least  keen  on  preserving  the  abandoned  school- 
house.  Its  roof  was  leaking  and  its  windows  had  been  stoned  in, 
yet  its  varying  shades  of  pink  bricks,  its  simple  cornice,  dignified 
vestibule  and  belfry  lent  it  charm  and  character  rarely  to  be  found 
in  the  massive  factories  of  Education  that  they  are  building  of 
glass  and  steel  today.  Accordingly,  the  Vergennes  School  was  dis- 
mantled, moved  to  the  Museum,  and  restored.  With  exercises 
in  penmanship  on  the  walls  and  homely  aphorisms  on  the  black- 
board, the  school  appears  just  as  it  did  long  before  the  days  when 
Horace  Greeley,  a  'teen-aged  printer's  devil  a  few  miles  south  in 
Poultney,  had  even  dreamed  of  advising  young  men  to  go  West. 

%     IS 

Now  the  vision  of  an  outdoor  museum  presented  itself  to  the 
Webbs — a  community  of  buildings,  some  furnished  according  to 
their  periods  and  others  housing  the  Americana  that  Mrs.  Webb 
had  spent  a  lifetime  collecting.  Long  before  the  First  World  War, 
when  others,  including  her  own  parents,  the  Henry  O.  Havemey- 
ers,  were  collecting  European  art,  Mrs.  Webb  had  discovered  the 
beauty  in  American  folk  sculpture.  Such  objects  as  weathervanes, 
eagles,  tradesigns,  ship's  figureheads  and  circus  figures  were  art 
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in  every  sense,  and  it  was  the  art  of  the  people — the  scrimshaw- 
engravings  of  a  lonely  sailor  at  sea,  the  whittlings  of  a  vagrant 
ne'er-do-well  who  carved  strange  birds  for  a  night's  lodging. 
American  furniture,  pewter,  glass,  dolls  and  quilts  were  other  ob- 
jects in  which  tradesman  and  housewife  expressed  their  sense  of 
beauty.  None  of  these  categories  escaped  Mrs.  Webb's  attention. 

The  dilemma  of  the  private  collector  is  that  unless  he  finds 
some  kind  of  permanent  home  for  the  treasures  he  has  gathered, 
they  will  face  dispersal  one  day.  Under  ideal  circumstances  they 
are  permanently  placed  where  they  may  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by 
others.  The  carriages  had  now  found  such  a  home.  Was  it  not  also 
possible  to  find  traditional  Vermont  dwellings  in  which  the  other 
collections  could  be  placed? 

Behind  a  cedar  hedge  near  the  main  road  in  Charlotte,  Vermont, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Shelburne,  an  old  stagecoach  inn  still  stood. 
It  was  there  when  Lewis  and  Clark  were  scouting  the  Northwest 
country j  when  George  Washington  triumphantly  journeyed  to 
New  York  to  receive  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States  j  when  the  Ohio  Land  Company  was  formed.  It  was  a  new 
building  in  1783,  when  Vermont  was  an  independent  republic, 
eight  years  before  it  joined  the  Union  as  the  fourteenth  State. 

In  October  1949,  the  Museum  crew  started  to  dismantle  it, 
photographing  and  numbering  each  board,  plank,  post  and  beam. 
There  were  ten  fireplaces  housing  two  brick  ovens  and  two  ham- 
smoking  chambers,  all  constructed  of  roughly  40,000  bricks.  Every 
one  of  them  was  carefully  removed.  Eventually  the  ingredients 
of  the  building  were  in  piles  on  the  ground,  enough  of  them,  it 
seemed,  to  build  two  inns.  Since  pioneers  rarely  bothered  to  set 
down  the  details,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  Captain  Heza- 
kiah  Barnes,  builder  of  the  inn,  had  managed  such  an  imposing 
feat  of  construction  in  the  northern  wilderness  with  the  tools  he 
had  to  work  with.  How  many  men  helped  him?  Where  did  they 
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fell  their  trees?  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  hew  out  the  tim- 
bers? How  did  they  draw  them  and  hoist  them  into  place?  Where 
did  they  find  the  clay  to  make  their  bricks? 

At  the  Museum  grounds  the  building  crew  struck  quicksand 
under  the  new  foundation,  but  reconstruction  proceeded  so  rap- 
idly that  twenty-four  days  from  the  start  of  the  dismantling  the 
last  wide  roof  board  was  back  in  its  original  position.  In  rebuilding 
the  interior  some  interesting  discoveries  were  made.  It  was  found, 
for  example,  that  a  second-floor  ballroom,  which  had  originally 
extended  across  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  had  been  sub- 
divided by  a  recently-added  partition.  This  was  removed. 

Into  the  Stagecoach  Inn  went  such  objects  of  folk  art  as  weather- 
vanes  in  wood  and  metal  depicting  the  barnyard  fowl,  the  cow 
and  the  horse,  fish  ships,  Indian  archers,  peacocks,  butterflies  and 
other  subjects  familiar  to  the  18th  and  19th  Century  farmer, 
mariner  and  villager. 

Because  pioneers  were  illiterate,  tradesmen  displayed  over  their 
doors  such  symbols  of  their  goods  or  services  as  the  jeweler's 
watch,  the  optician's  spectacles,  the  shoemaker's  boot,  the  tailor's 
shears  and  the  apothecary's  mortar  and  pestle.  Executed  by  hand, 
these  symbols  often  possessed  a  quality  both  homely  and  artistic ; 
hence  the  tradesign  has  also  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct 
form  of  folk  art.  The  high  bailiff  of  the  world  of  tradesigns  was  of 
course  the  cigar-store  Indian,  who  is  well  represented  in  the  Stage- 
coach Inn.  Not  only  the  menacing  chief  with  his  tomahawk  and 
rare  squaw  with  papoose,  but  the  Turk,  clown,  Highlander,  Vic- 
torian lady  and  Negro  minstrel  once  signified  to  the  passersby  that 
tobacco  was  available  within. 

In  1776,  the  American  Congress  began  casting  about  for  a 
symbol  that  might  serve  for  a  seal  and  national  coat  of  arms.  After 
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some  years  of  indecision,  even  controversy,  the  American  Bald  or 
white-headed  eagle  was  chosen.  Almost  overnight  it  became  the 
most  popular  motif  in  American  decorative  art.  Soon  it  was  to  be 
found  on  government  proclamations,  on  United  States  gold  and 
silver  coins,  over  doorways  to  public  buildings  and  theatres,  on 
shields,  mirrors  and  chests,  woven  into  coverlets,  painted  into 
tavern  signs,  trays,  drums,  hat  boxes,  carved  into  furniture,  man- 
tels, on  weathervanes,  finials,  masts  and  pilot  houses  of  boats  and 
ships.  Scarcely  less  a  symbol  of  American  sovereignty  than  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  eagle  seemed  to  embody  the  spirit  of  a  dy- 
namic young  country,  and  few  were  the  village  whittlers  who  did 
not  attempt  to  depict  it  in  some  form.  Among  those  on  view  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Stagecoach  Inn  is  an  enormous  specimen  of  hand 
carving  with  a  wingspread  of  fifteen  feet,  eleven  inches.  It  came 
from  the  Naval  Base  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

*$     °$ 

With  their  wings  outstretched,  sea-going  eagles  shared  Yankee 
ships  with  another  genus  of  folk  sculpture  that  was  solely  mari- 
time in  character — the  figurehead.  Proudly  carved  Indian  chiefs 
and  maids,  characters  from  well-known  books,  stars  of  the  enter- 
tainment world,  famous  men  and  women  of  history,  mythical 
heroes,  even  allegorical  animal  figures  found  their  way  onto  the 
billetheads  of  American  Clippers  which  swept  the  oceans  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  their  quality  of 
wistful  dignity,  these  figures  are  certainly  the  most  expressive  of 
all  folk  sculpture. 

°$     IS 

No  less  poised  for  travel,  but  not  beyond  their  circular  platform, 
are  the  40  prancing  animals  of  the  Museum's  merry-go-round. 
Hand-carved  by  an  unknown  craftsman,  they  may  at  present  be 
seen  in  the  attic  of  the  Inn,  where  they  await  the  sound  of  the  cal- 
liope. It  will  soon  be  heard  again,  for  the  Museum  has  obtained 
all  of  the  original  paraphernalia,  including  the  steam  engine  that 
set  40  gay  children  at  a  time  in  motion,  back  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  family  of  American  carvings  were 
finding  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  a  contemporary  Colonial  Inn, 
harmonious  settings  were  being  created  in  the  so-called  Variety 
Unit  for  the  Webb  collections  of  pewter,  glass,  ceramics,  dolls  and 
toys.  This  building,  a  four-square  dwelling  of  brick,  was  the  only 
one  originally  located  on  the  Museum  grounds.  With  its  attached 
wings  and  ells  this  example  of  "continuous  architecture"  proved 
most  suitable  for  separate  displays.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  main 
house  the  visitor  gazes  upon  the  delicately-tinted  faces  of  scores 
of  Continental  and  American  dolls.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he 
enters  the  glass  room,  dominated  by  large  American  punch  bowls 
containing  an  assortment  of  softly-hued  hollow  spheres  known  as 
witch  balls.  They  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  superstitious  peo- 
ple who  hung  them  in  nets  at  the  windows  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 

%     °$ 

The  glass  room  adjoins  two  interestingly  appointed  rooms  in 
which  pewter  and  china  are  featured.  The  visitor  then  enters  a 
small  chamber  from  whose  shelves  dozens  of  Toby  Jugs  with 
their  grinning  bacchanalian  faces  remind  him  of  an  historic  inter- 
national pastime.  Among  noteworthy  pieces  of  ceramics  in  the  next 
large  room,  one  set  of  Staffordshire  commemorates  the  twin  naval 
victories  of  Commodores  Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  and  McDonough 
on  Lake  Champlain,  during  the  War  of  1812.  Another  recalls 
the  Great  New  York  Fire  of  December  1835,  which  consumed 
whole  blocks  in  the  Wall  Street  section. 

*8?     % 

In  the  westernmost  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Variety 
Unit,  transportation  toys,  from  those  crudely  made  of  wood  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  the  modern  Gilbert  American  Flyer  display,  tell  in 
miniature  a  vivid  story  of  the  changes  in  travel.  Here,  as  in  the 
Stagecoach  Inn,  are  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  early  fire  apparatus. 
Here,  too,  are  steamboats,  trolley  cars,  locomotives  and  automo- 
biles in  wood  and  metal  to  emphasize  Transportation  as  perhaps 
the  most  significant  American  drama. 
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Time  is  a  precious  commodity  that  the  Twentieth  Century  prides 
itself  on  saving  a  great  deal  of.  Yet  how  many  housewives,  whom 
labor-saving  devices  have  presumably  freed  for  leisure  activities, 
could  find,  or  would  take  the  time  to  fashion  a  quilt  like  any  of 
the  dozens  of  masterpieces  to  be  found  in  the  Hat  and  Fragrance 
Unit?  Displayed  against  a  mosaic  of  mellow  pine  pickets  which 
compose  the  walls,  intricately  patterned  and  colored  fabrics  in 
patchwork,  crewel-work,  and  applique  speak  more  eloquently  than 
history  books  for  the  Colonial  housewife.  Through  her  nimble 
fingers  her  imagination  sought  and  found  release  in  primitive, 
often  austere  surroundings.  With  but  a  few  odd  pieces  of  cloth  to 
work  with,  she  succeeded  in  creating  objects  of  enduring  beauty. 

%     °$ 

The  Hat  and  Fragrance  Unit  also  displays  hooked  rugs,  and 
there  is  a  room  given  over  to  the  display  of  old  hatboxes.  Cov- 
ered with  early  wallpapers,  they  depict  such  historical  scenes  as 
the  Aqueduct  Bridge  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  Little  Falls,  New  York, 
early  locomotives  and  steamboats,  and  Castle  Garden  in  New 
York  at  the  time  Jenny  Lind  sang  there. 

%     °$ 

Only  a  few  steps  down  the  road  from  the  Hat  and  Fragrance 
Unit  is  the  Shaker  Building  from  East  Canterbury,  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  contains  not  only  harnessmaker's  and  shoemaker's  shops 
with  all  of  the  necessary  implements,  but  a  vast  assortment  of 
woodworking  tools,  among  which  such  implements  as  the  adz,  the 
pipe  auger  and  the  moulding  plane  have  become  obsolete.  In  view- 
ing the  handles  of  these  tools,  polished  like  marble  by  the  sweat 
of  generations,  the  visitor  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  clacking 
assembly  line,  which  has  replaced  the  patient  tradesman,  bent  over 
his  workbench. 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  collection — that  of  wooden  decoys 
gathered  over  a  lifetime  by  the  late  Joel  Barber — is  displayed  in 
the  Dorset  Castle,  a  house  with  many  windows  and  a  foundation 
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of  marble  from  Dorset,  Vermont.  Beyond  its  special  interest  to 
sportsmen,  the  art  of  carving  decoys  bears  special  significance  as 
the  only  native  craft  that  has  survived  unchanged  to  the  present 
day. 

IS     °% 

From  the  collections  but  briefly  touched  upon  here,  it  is  clear 
that  they  greatly  differ  in  character  and  in  age.  And  yet  this  variety 
is  one  of  Shelburne's  distinctive  contributions  to  the  museum  world. 
If  the  mission  of  the  museum  is  to  stimulate  curiosity,  to  make  the 
visitor  aware  of  the  world  of  his  forebears,  and  of  fine  objects  of 
art,  it  serves  a  narrower  purpose  if  it  surrounds  itself  with  arbi- 
trary and  exclusive  barriers  of  a  particular  period.  The  Shelburne 
Museum  is  a  collection  of  interesting  and  beautiful  things  win- 
nowed from  300  years  of  American,  and  particularly  New  Eng- 
land, history.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  comprehensive,  and  could 
not  be  if  it  did.  History,  after  all,  is  not  so  much  a  record  of  how 
things  were  as  how,  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  passing  years, 
they  seem  to  have  been.  The  most  academic  historian  can  never  be 
completely  objective,  for  the  moment  he  selects  he  becomes  inter- 
pretive. In  making  selections  from  the  American  Past  and  inter- 
preting them  in  such  an  intriguing  and  charming  fashion,  the  Shel- 
burne Museum  has  made  another  distinctive  contribution. 


High  perception  and  attention  to  detail  must  be  credited  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  task,  and  this  during  a  time  when  build- 
ings other  than  those  housing  the  collections  were  being  obtained 
and  moved  to  the  Museum.  Among  the  structures  that  belong  to 
what  might  be  termed  the  "architecture  collection" — that  is,  build- 
ings selected  for  their  beauty  and  furnished  according  to  their  pe- 
riods— is  the  Salmon  Dutton  homestead.  A  salt  box  house  dating 
back  to  1783,  it  was  given  to  the  Museum,  through  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  by  The  Honorable  Redfield  Proctor,  whose 
great-great  grandmother  was  the  first  tenant  of  the  house.  An 
older  house  of  this  same  character  (1745)  was  moved  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  contains  colonial  furnishings  given  by  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Prentis  Murphy,  a  trustee  of  the  Museum. 
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The  contrast  between  the  furnishings  of  these  houses,  and  those 
of  the  Vermont  House  of  stone  across  the  way  clearly  suggests 
the  arrival  of  stable  times  with  a  degree  of  wealth.  The  Vermont 
House,  with  its  Queen  Anne  furnishings  and  maritime  accent  is 
conceived  as  having  been  owned  by  a  retired  Captain — a  man  of 
some  wealth  who  had  ranged  the  Seven  Seas,  had  gathered  his 
possessions  over  the  decades  of  his  travels,  and  built  himself  a 
fine  house  in  which  to  place  them. 

Contrasted  with  this  substantial  structure  is  the  little  Stone 
Cottage  from  South  Burlington,  a  tiny  dwelling  built  in  the  mid- 
1800's  as  the  home  of  a  tenant  farmer.  It  is  furnished  as  it  would 
have  been  by  a  family  of  modest  means. 

Among  other  buildings  large  and  small  which  already  have 
been  moved  are  the  one-room  Castleton  Jail  constructed  entirely 
of  Vermont  slate,  the  Stencil  House,  whose  wide  decorated  boards 
have  been  maintained  in  remarkable  preservation,  and  the  Coun- 
try Store  with  its  incredible  miscellany  of  wares.  In  a  State  which 
in  the  19th  Century  placed  such  emphasis  on  religion,  orthodox 
and  unorthodox,  no  community  of  buildings  would  be  complete 
without  its  Meeting  House.  When  the  brick  walls  of  the  Charlotte 
Meeting  House,  now  at  the  Museum,  were  being  put  up  in  1840 
by  the  Methodists  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  Vermonter  John 
Humphrey  Noyes,  the  prophet  of  plural  marriage,  had  not  yet 
founded  the  notorious  Oneida  Community  across  the  mountains 
in  New  York,  nor  had  Vermonters  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham 
Young  yet  rallied  their  Mormon  followers  for  the  trek  to  the 
promised  land  in  the  desert  of  Salt  Lake. 

°g     IS 

If  the  Meeting  House  is  indigenous  to  the  Vermont  landscape, 
certainly  the  Shelburne  Museum's  Covered  Bridge  is  no  less  so. 
Does  anyone  question — even  if  resources  are  available — the  pluck 
necessary  to  move  a  168-foot  double-lane  covered  bridge,  with 
foot  path,  36  miles  to  a  location  where  there  is  no  water?   But 
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that  is  what  the  Webbs  determined  to  do  in  1950,  in  order  to 
save  the  last  structure  of  this  size  and  character  within  the  State 
of  Vermont.  For  ioo  years  it  had  spanned  the  Lamoille  River 
at  Cambridge.  Obsolete  for  modern  traffic — but  not  worn  out — 
the  bridge  faced  demolition  in  1950.  At  that  time  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  State,  and  plans  drawn  up  for  its  removal  to 
the  Museum  grounds.  The  obstacles  that  must  be  removed  in  a 
task  of  this  magnitude  can  be  visualized  by  anyone  who  has  en- 
gaged in  construction.  The  bridge  was  taken  down,  timber  by  tim- 
ber, transported  and  reconstructed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Museum 
grounds  over  a  lily  pond  that  had  been  dug  out  to  lend  it  realism. 

In  the  annals  of  historic  preservation  the  moving  of  the  bridge 
must  certainly  rank  as  an  imposing  achievement,  but  so  must  the 
salvage  of  the  Colchester  Lighthouse.  This  two-story  Victorian 
dwelling  with  its  tower  of  iron  and  glass  and  its  heavy  timbers 
pegged  and  bolted  together,  was  built  in  1871  on  a  rocky  shoal 
about  midway  between  Vermont  and  New  York  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain.  A  few  years  ago,  the  installation  of  an  automatic 
flashing  beacon  forced  the  last  of  a  succession  of  keepers  to  vacate. 
The  lighthouse  was  finally  declared  surplus  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  put  up  for  sale  in  1952.  In  28  days  that  Summer,  the 
Shelburne  Museum's  resolute  crew  of  workmen  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing the  rugged  structure  down  and  transporting  it  to  shore  in 
pieces  by  means  of  an  old  launch  and  a  barge  of  wayward  pontoons. 

Since  Shelburne  is  two  miles  removed  from  the  Lake,  a  land- 
bound  lighthouse  may  seem  incongruous  if  one  does  not  reflect 
that  the  communities  on  the  western  border  of  Vermont  have  for 
two  hundred  years  been  maritime  in  character.  In  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, succeeding  invasions  of  French  and  British  fleets  from  Can- 
ada swept  south  over  what  the  Indians  called  "the  lake  that  is  the 
gate  to  the  country."  In  the  bloody  encounters  on  its  waters  during 
the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  many  illustrious  Americans 
fought  and  died.  When  the  Champlain  Branch  of  the  Erie  Canal 
was  opened  in  1823,  a  great  water-borne  commerce  by  sail  and 
steam  developed  between  New  York  and  Montreal. 
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If  a  museum  is  to  succeed  in  interpreting  history  in  general,  it 
must  start  by  interpreting  it  in  particular  within  its  own  environ- 
ment. In  the  words  of  Dr.  S.  K.  Stevens,  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  State  and  Local  History: 

"Our  local  environment  and  history  are  the  mirror  in  which  are  reflected 
every  aspect  of  our  history  as  a  nation.  Here  are  to  be  observed  and  what  is 
more  important — understood — the  every  process  through  which  we  built  a 
nation  out  of  a  wilderness.  ...  It  is  local  history  which  shows  in  molecular 
detail  the  processes  of  social  growth  and  evolution.  Just  as  the  botanist  ex- 
amines the  cell  structure  of  a  plant  to  study  its  growth,  so  should  we  approach 
the  study  of  history  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  nation's  heritage." 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  town  of  Shelburne  is  its  old 
shipyard  which  since  1826  has  built  scores  of  vessels  both  lake 
and  sea-going.  Most  of  the  famous  sidewheel  steamboats  of  the 
Champlain  Transportation  Company  were  built  at  Shelburne 
Point,  where  for  well  over  a  hundred  years  ship  carpenters,  cap- 
tains, pilots  and  engineers  lived  and  worked  in  their  own  com- 
munity separate  from  Shelburne  proper.  From  1907  to  1932,  the 
President  of  the  Champlain  Transportation  Company,  as  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  was  none  other  than  the  Founder  of 
American  Newcomen:  Leonor  Fresnel  Loree  of  New  York.  Re- 
flecting his  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  the 
murals  on  his  office  walls  of  the  graceful  vessels  he  operated: 
the  Chateaugay,  the  Vermont  and  Ticonderoga;  and,  on  Lake 
George,  the  Horicon,  Sagamore  and  Mohican.  One  does  not  have 
to  look  beyond  the  roster  of  administrative  officers  and  captains 
of  the  Champlain  Transportation  Company  to  find  people  close  to 
the  main  stream  of  public  affairs.  Captain  Richard  Sherman's 
grandson  became  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  Captain 
Henry  Mayo's  son  was  Admiral  Mayo,  who  commanded  the 
United  States  Fleet  during  the  First  World  War.  The  daughter 
of  Captain  Andrew  I.  Goodhue,  inspector  of  the  lake  steamers, 
became  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge.  James  Roosevelt,  father  of  Franklin 
D.,  preceded  Mr.  Loree  as  President  of  the  Company. 
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By  1932,  when  it  ceased  operations,  Champlain  Transportation 
had  become  the  oldest  steamboat  operator  in  the  world.  Rich  with 
history,  the  annals  of  steamboating  on  the  Lake  may  be  traced  to 
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1809,  when  the  Vermont  I,  the  world's  first  commercially  suc- 
cessful steamboat,  after  Robert  Fulton's  Clermont,  was  placed  in 
service.  By  1950,  the  only  vestige  of  the  great  ornate  age  of  inland 
water  travel  was  Mr.  Loree's  Ticonderoga.  For  years  following 
the  retirement  of  her  companion  ships  this  sturdy  vessel  had  strug- 
gled on  as  an  excursion  steamer  in  the  face  of  competition  by 
highway  and  airlane.  Five  years  ago,  however,  she  was  scheduled 
to  follow  her  28  predecessors  to  the  scrapheap. 


Rescued  at  the  last  minute  by  a  public  fund-raising,  dock-build- 
ing and  promotion  campaign,  she  was  returned  to  service  in  19  50, 
and  in  1951  she  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  for  the 
Shelburne  Museum.  That  is  how  the  last  sidewheeler  of  its  kind 
in  America  came  into  the  possession  of  the  great-grandson  of 
the  man  who  built  an  empire  with  them — Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
If  an  individual  is  to  purchase  a  three-deck,  220-foot  steamboat 
and  assume  the  hazards  of  operation,  however,  there  have  to  be 
reasons  other  than  sentiment.  The  Shelburne  Museum  is  engaged 
in  preserving  the  traditions  of  the  lake  country.  Was  there  a  single 
tradition  with  greater  continuity  or  meaning  for  the  people? 
Probably  not.  The  superstructure  of  the  Ticonderoga,  had,  like  all 
of  its  predecessors,  been  built  by  Vermont  shipbuilders  of  butter- 
nut, cherry,  and  other  Vermont  woods.  In  a  broader  sense  here 
was  "in  molecular  detail"  not  only  the  end  product  of  a  century 
and  a  half  of  evolution  of  the  steamboat,  one  of  America's  unique 
contributions  to  architectural  form,  but  the  development  of  the 
reciprocating  steam  engine  as  well. 

IS     °$ 

The  engine  of  the  Ticonderoga  is  a  direct  derivative  of  the 
"atmospheric"  steam  engine,  with  its  walking  beam,  developed 
in  1 71 2  by  Thomas  Newcomen,  for  whom  this  Society  is  named. 
Newcomen  put  his  engine  to  work  in  pumping  water  out  of  Cor- 
nish and  Welsh  mines.  It  was  adapted  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later  to  the  sidewheel  steamboat,  and  became  for  eight  more 
decades  the  favored  engine  for  American  inland-water  paddle- 
boats.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  ever  be  a  smoother,  quieter,  or 
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more  durable  engine.  In  these  days  when  light  weight  and  high 
speed  machines  are  built  to  perform  at  their  required  rating,  but 
with  precious  little  margin  of  power  or  stamina,  it  is  a  treat  to  see 
an  engine  such  as  that  of  the  Ticonderoga.  Hand-built  by  the 
famous  Andrew  Fletcher,  it  served  for  47  years  without  a  major 
breakdown,  driving  the  Ticonderoga  a  total  distance  on  Lake 
Champlain  equivalent  to  50  trips  around  the  world — or  well  over 
one  million  miles,  at  a  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour.  As  they  have 
sadly  done  elsewhere,  modern  designers,  forced  to  every  stratagem 
to  reduce  size  and  weight,  have  taken  the  romance  out  of  engines. 
They  have  put  them  all  in  cases  where  you  cannot  see  them  operate. 


Flying  the  banner  of  the  Shelburne  Museum,  the  Ticonderoga 
ran  for  three  more  years.  By  1953  she  had  become  an  anachronism. 
Her  Captain  and  Chief  Engineer  were  nearly  80  and  no  one  is 
taking  up  navigation  by  reciprocating  engine  in  these  diesel-or- 
turbine-driven,  or  jet-propelled  days.  And  so,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  47  years,  the  Ticonderoga  was  retired.  Discarding  various 
plans  for  preserving  her  in  or  out  of  the  water  at  the  lakeside,  the 
trustees  of  the  Museum  at  length  voted  to  move  her  to  Shel- 
burne Village,  where  she  could  be  preserved  permanently — where 
she  might  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Museum. 

Moving  an  892-ton  vessel  two  miles  overland  had  never  before 
been  attempted  in  history,  but  in  the  Autumn  of  1954  the  first 
steps  of  this  immense  task  were  taken.  At  the  head  of  Shel- 
burne Bay,  a  berthing  basin  was  dug  out,  long  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  "Ti}s"  220  feet.  Then,  with  her  paddlewheels  idle,  but 
with  her  haunting  whistle  sending  up  plumes  of  steam  (provided 
by  a  small  donkey  boiler  fired  up  for  purely  sentimental  reasons) 
the  steamer  journeyed  behind  a  tug  to  the  basin.  There  she  was 
sealed  in  by  a  high  dike  of  clay.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  lock 
system  she  was  pumped  up  25  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
lake  and  floated  onto  steel  cradles  resting  on  railroad  under-car- 
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riages,  which  in  turn  rolled  on  two  sets  of  track.  In  this  manner 
she  began  her  final  excursion  two  miles  across  highways,  snow- 
swept  cornfields,  a  brook,  and  the  tracks  of  the  Rutland  Railroad. 
With  pennants  flying  she  reached  the  grounds  of  the  Shelburne 
Museum  on  the  afternoon  of  April  6,  1955,  after  65  days,  20 
hours  and  28  minutes  en  route. 

As  a  marine  museum,  the  Ticonderoga  thus  begins  a  new  career 
near  the  Colchester  Lighthouse,  which  for  years  she  passed  every 
day  on  her  progress  up  Lake  Champlain.  Soon  her  immense  engine, 
rising  through  three  decks  to  the  picturesque  walking  beam,  will 
again  be  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  large  electric  motor  attached 
to  one  of  the  paddlewheels.  The  children  of  the  Year  2000, 
tramping  through  her  gangways,  her  stateroom  hall  and  her  spa- 
cious decks,  will  thus  know  the  great  inland  water  steamboat  that 
built  the  cities  on  eastern  tidewater  and  river,  and  opened  the 
West  by  way  of  the  farspreading  Mississippi  system. 

IS     IS 

The  Shelburne  Museum  is  not  yet  finished.  Still  to  come  are  a 
blacksmith  shop,  an  up-and-down  sawmill,  a  Memorial  Building, 
which  will  exhibit  the  paintings  that  Mrs.  Webb  withheld  at  the 
time  the  Havemeyer  collection  went  to  the  Metropolitan.  The 
last  steam  locomotive  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  is  also  com- 
ing to  the  Museum.  What  more  significant  preservation  could  be 
made  than  that  of  the  "Iron  Horse,"  which  has  highballed  through 
a  century  of  Vermont  and  national  history.  Were  he  alive,  cer- 
tainly Vermonter  Dan  Willard,  President  of  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  would  approve,  as  would  Vermonters 
Frederick  Billings,  Thomas  Canfield  and  J.  Gregory  Smith, 
founders  of  the  Great  Northern  Pacific,  and  as  would  Vermonter 
William  J.  Wilgus,  architect  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  And 
I  am  sure  that  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  and 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  would  share  the  enthusiasm  as  well.  A  pio- 
neering venture  can  best  be  appreciated  by  pioneers! 
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In  the  foreword  to  a  book  called  The  Story  of  the  Shelburne 
Museum,  published  this  year,  the  founders  say  that  their  desire 
has  been  to  create  something  of  value  to  the  State  of  Vermont 
which  will  keep  our  rich  American  Heritage  alive.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  have  achieved  their  objective  with  distinction! 

The  End 

H 

"Actorum  Memores  simul 
ajjectamus  Agenda!" 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Shelburne  Museum,  was  delivered  at  the  "1955  Ver- 
mont Luncheon"  of  The  N ewcomen  Society  in  North 
America,  held  at  Shelburne,  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1955.  Mr.  Hill,  the  speaker,  was  intro- 
duced by  The  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Johnson,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Vermont;  Member  of  the  Vermont  Com- 
mittee, in  American  Newcomen.  The  luncheon  was  pre- 
sided over  by  The  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  former 
Governor  of  Vermont;  Chairman  of  the  Vermont 
Committee  in  this  international  Society. 
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"The   visitor   to   Shelburne   Museum   enters   a   small 

chamber  from  whose  shelves  dozens  of  Toby  Jugs  with 

their  grinning  bacchanalian  faces  remind  him  of 

an  historic  international  fastime!" 
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THE    WEBB    COLLECTION 

OF 

CONTINENTAL  AND   AMERICAN   DOLLS 
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Vermont,  since  earliest  days}  has  symbolized  integrity y 
stability,  thrift!  Vermont  and  Vermonters  are  -proud  of 
their  Past.  They  have  every  reason.  Shelburne  Museum, 
located  in  a  countryside  by  hills  and  lake,  -preserves  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  pioneers — recreates  the  life  and  times 
of  Vermont's  and  New  England's  and  America's  proud 
past.  Integrity,  stability,  thrift — these  were  the  human 
qualities  which  brought  leadership  to  the  God-fearing 
Old  Vermonters.  America  of  today  can 
learn  the  lesson! 
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THE    NEWCOMEN    SOCIETY 

in  North  America 

More  than  30  years  ago,  the  late  L.  F.  Loree  (1858-1940)  of  New 
York,  then  dean  of  American  railroad  presidents,  established  a  grouf 
now  known  as  u  American  N  ewcomen"  and  interested  in  Material  His- 
tory, as  distinguished  from  political  history.  Its  objectives  center  in  the  beginnings, 
growth,  development,  contributions,  and  infiuence  of  Industry,  Transportation, 
Communication,  the  Utilities,  Mining,  Agriculture,  Banking,  Finance,  Economics, 
Insurance,  Education,  Invention,  and  the  Law — these  and  correlated  historical 
fields.  In  short,  the  background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  Mankind. 

The  N ewcomen  Society  in  North  America  is  a  voluntary  association,  with 
headquarters  in  Uwchlan  Township,  Chester  County,  within  the  fox-hunting 
countryside  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  32  miles  West  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Here  also  is  located  The  Thomas  N ewcomen  Library,  a  reference  collection  open 
for  research  and  dealing  with  the  subjects  to  which  the  Society  devotes  at- 
tention. 

Meetings  are  held  throtighout  the  United  States  of  America  and  across  Canada 
at  which  N ewcomen  Addresses  are  presented  by  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 
These  manuscripts  represent  a  broadest  coverage  of  phases  of  Material  History 
involved,  both  American  and  Canadian. 

The  approach  in  most  cases  has  been  a  life-story  of  corporate  organizations, 
interpreted  through  the  ambitions,  the  successes  and  failures,  and  the  ultimate 
achievements  of  those  pioneers  whose  ejforts  laid  the  foundations  of  the  par- 
ticular enterprise. 

The  Society's  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  N ewcomen 
(1663-1729 ),  the  British  pioneer,  whose  valuable  contributions  in  improvements 
to  the  newly  invented  Steam  Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  N ewcomen  Engines,  whose  period  of  use  was  from  1712 
to  1775,  paved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution.  N ewcomen' s  inventive 
genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years  the  brilliant  work  in  Steam  by  the  world- 
famous  James  Watt. 
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Members  of  American  N 'ewcomen,  when  in  Europe,  are  in- 
vited by  the  Dartmouth  N  ewcomen  Association  to  visit  the 
home  of  Thomas  N  ewcomen  at  Dartmouth  in  South  Devon- 
shire, England,  where  the  festival  of  "Newcomen  Day" 
is    celebrated    each    year    on    the    fourth    Friday    in    July. 
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<lcThe  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity _, 
and  you  study  the  "past  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  present 
and  its  promise  for  the  future." 

-LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JAMES  G.    HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.M.,  LL.D.,  U.S.  ARMY   (RET.) 

(I866-I947) 

Late  ^American  <JWember  of  Council  at  London 
The  D^euicomen  Society  of  England 
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